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ers of such a book have a fairly clear knowledge of these five 
areas as a basis for the classification of man. Given the geographic 
basis, it is easy to read, and it is certainly as clear as sunlight to 
teach, the facts about other groups of men in a given area besides 
the group which is typical there; and the geographic basis is the 
only one allowing a clear conception of migrations. 

I do not know whether Dr. Haddon's little book was written 
primarily for the layman or the student, but if it were more 
voluminous and detailed it would meet the requirements for a 
university textbook in elementary ethnology better than any other 
book in the field. Keane's Ethnology is too cyclopedic for an ele- 
mentary class if the instructor adds in lectures constantly accumu- 
lating valuable data; his World's Peoples brings in a great deal of 
material about different people which is entirely valueless, but 
which an elementary student lacks knowledge to allow him to 
throw out; one-third of Deniker's Races of Man is given up to 
"sociological" data which belong to other courses in a university 
today if the field of the study of man is well occupied. Dr. 
Haddon's book is valuable as an ethnological treatise because it 
"sticks to the text" of ethnic or race characteristics so admirably; 
however, there are only 102 pages of text. Ethnic maps of the 
five geographic areas, even folded maps for the sake of size, would 
have added much to the little book for the student, and certainly 
would have been greatly appreciated by the layman. 

Albert Ernest Jenks 
University of Minnesota 



La psychologie politique et la defense sociale. Par Dr. Gustave 
Le Bon. Paris : Ernest Flammarion, 1910. Pp. 379. 
The author of The Crowd sounds in this book another note of 
alarm and of warning to his countrymen. The familiar theories of 
"The Psychology of Peoples," "The Psychology of Socialism," 
"The Psychology of Education" are reiterated and applied to the 
conditions of France today. Dr. Le Bon takes a gloomy view of 
the situation. He sees the rapid spread of state control with its 
blight of bureaucracy and wasteful inefficiency. Public men coerced 
by fear and against their own judgments yield to popular clamor. 
Discipline and order daily grow weaker. A leveling process goes 
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on rapidly. Mediocrity is exalted while specialized ability and 
social distinction are objects of envy and hatred. The working- 
classes, through labor unions and professional syndicates, are becom- 
ing dominant. The bourgeoisie are timid and lack energy and 
initiative. The elite upon whom the nation must depend for its 
progress are either cynical, despairing, or indifferent. Education is 
utterly unequal to the national problem and the teachers are tainted 
by socialistic doctrines. Legislation dominated by sentimentalism 
and disregarding all sound principles of psychology and economics 
is futile and demoralizing. Parliamentary government is unpopu- 
lar. It is suspected by the working-class which demands direct 
intervention and feared by the capitalists who dread its devastating 
influence on business. The state instead of utilizing the great power 
of religion unnecessarily antagonizes and persecutes the church. 
Internationalism in many forms is insidiously weakening patriotism, 
the "social cement" (p. 370). War, the greatest moral disciplinary 
agency which a national group has at its command, is decried by 
visionaries who dream of a Utopian world-peace. 

Much of all this Dr. Le Bon is prepared to endure as necessary 
even if evil. Parliamentary government will probably persist a 
long time because it is best fitted for modern society. The influ- 
ence of public opinion must be reckoned with, but the elite must 
learn "to dike and to canalize the fantasies of the many, as the 
engineer dikes and canalizes the force of a torrent" (p. 122). The 
faith of the people must be preserved. "It is a terrible thing for 
a people to have lost its gods" (p. 359). Discipline and restraint 
must be insisted upon. "Every civilization involves irksome restraint. 
.... Social bonds created by civilization are maintained only by 
constant effort" (p. 363). Patriotism which implies the idea of 
country, an army, a social hierarchy, respect for authority, mental 
discipline, must be consciously cultivated. "We cannot live except 
through it [country] ; we ought to live for it" (p. 370). The 
bourgeoisie must arouse themselves and organize, as in the Stock- 
holm strike, to curb and limit the dominant influence of the working- 
class. This demands sacrifices. Luxury and ostentation of wealth 
must be foregone, self -discipline must be exercised, education made 
more practical and effective, a sense of social responsibility cultivated. 
The elite must throw off their apathy and courageously take their 
places as leaders. The hour demands not fatalistic despair but will. 
"It is not fate that rules the world; it is will" (p. 375). A vigorous 
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paragraph from Mr. Roosevelt's Sorbonne address is quoted with 
approval as the very tonic which the French nation needs. 

This book has all the virtues and the well-known weaknesses of 
the author. It is brilliant, incisive, dogmatic, suggestive. It insists 
on the irrationality, impulsiveness and incompetence of the multi- 
tude. It exalts the capable few. But it is one-sided and prejudiced. 
No view of society which regards the "mores" of the many as 
merely necessary evils to be endured or minimized can ever supply 
the faith which must give will-power to leadership. Dr. Le Bon's 
remedy is as Utopian as he deems that of the socialists, if the elite 
are convinced that this political psychology is sound and complete. 

G. E. V. 



A Comparative Study of the Play Activities of Adult Savages 
and Civilised Children. An Investigation of the Scientific 
Basis of Education. By L. Estelle Appleton, Ph.D. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 19 10. Pp. 
vii+94. 50 cents. 
This monograph constitutes an examination, from the point of 
view of the play activities, of what has been variously named in 
sociology, biology, and education the recapitulation or culture- 
epoch theory. Reports of the play of five widely separated tribes 
are examined: the Veddahs, Australians, Bushmen, Yahgans, and 
Eskimos, and these are compared with five different studies of the 
play of American children. With respect to bodily or somatic 
characteristics there is no very marked difference between the two 
groups. Both use movements of the whole body in much of their 
play and employ a specialized activity of part of the body — the hand, 
for instance — in part. The author states in her summary, however, 
that the children use the specialized movements to a greater 
extent than the savages. In the matter of organization again the 
same forms appear in the play of the two groups — with one excep- 
tion. The highest form of organization, in which there are a 
definitely limited number of players, a differentiation in their func- 
tions, and elaborate rules of procedure — as in baseball for instance 
— is not found among savages. Furthermore there is no perma- 
nent organization for the sake of games among the savages. The 
childrens' plays are on the whole more complex. 

The chief difference, however, and one that is very marked, is 



